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WALTER SHIR LAW. 




N artist's sketch-book is always inter- 
esting, and the reproduction in fac- 
simile of a few pages from it will often 
convey a better idea of the character 
of his work than would many conven- 
tionally executed engravings of his 
paintings. This certainly is true of 
Walter Shirlaw. We have drawn upon his portfolios 
of cartoons in charcoal for future paintings as well as 
upon his pencil memoranda. Of course it has been 
necessary, in reproducing the former, to give them 
much smaller than the origi- 
nals ; but they are hardly 
less interesting on that ac- 
count. Both pencil sketches 
and charcoal studies illus- 
trate the artistic freedom 
and almost academic accu- 
racy which usually charac- 
terize the work of this ac- 
complished painter. 

Like Boughton, Magrath, 
and other artists whom we 
claim as Americans, the sub- 
ject of this sketch is not a 
native of this country. He 
was born in Paisley, Scot- , 
land, in 1837, and was 
brought to New York when 
three years old. Like some 
of our best painters, too, he 
began as an engraver, and 
his knowledge of the craft 
stood him in good stead 
when some years later he 
turned his attention to etch- 
ing. That he has not for- 
gotten how to use the point 
may be judged by the charm- 
ing little plate he contributed 
to the recently published 
catalogue of the Society of 
American Etchers. With a 
little stock of savings accu- 
mulated while working at his 
trade, he began life as an 
artist in New York when 
about twenty- four years old ; 
but after eighteen months* 
experience, naturally, he 
found it impossible to sup- 
port himself at once by the 
sale of his paintings, and he 
went back to his trade, go- 
ing to Chicago as superin- 
tendent of the Western 
Bank-Note Company, hop- 
ing to save enough money 
after a while to enable him 
to study in Europe. He 
stayed in Chicago three 
years and a half, and then 
started with a companion on 
a long-dreamed-of trip to the 
Rocky Mountains, where he 
hoped to find the subject for 
some picture which would 
help him to reputation and 
fortune. But when, after a 

long and tedious journey, he came at last face to face 
with nature in all its vastness and grandeur, he began 
to realize how great was the colossal task he had 
set himself to perform, and the sense of it over- 
powered him ; he felt how poorly he was equipped for 
such an ambitious undertaking. Discouraged, he re- 
turned to Chicago and for a time resumed engraving ; 
but the work of reproducing the ideas of others became 
intolerably irksome to a man of his originality, Finally 



he disposed of the interest in the business which his 
industry and intelligence had won for him, and feeling 
that to become' an artist he must learn much more than 
he could ever teach himself, he left Chicago, after five 
years' residence there, during which time he was 
greatly instrumental in founding the present Academy 
of Design, and sailed for Europe. 

He arrived at the gates of Paris in 1870, during the 
siege, and, not being able to enter the city, he went to 
Munich, temporarily as he thought, for his intention 
was to study under French influence. It was destined, 
however, that his career abroad should be under differ- 
ent auspices. He became a pupil of Professor Raab, in 
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whose school he drew from the life model for nine 
months. After this healthy discipline he felt prepared 
to take up the brush, and entered Wagner's painting 
class. He worked there steadily for two years, and 
then began at the Academy, under Ramberg, the seri- 
ous study of composition. While with this master he 
painted " Tuning the Bell," owned in Chicago. Ram- 
berg died soon after, and Shirlaw went into Linden - 
schmit's studio, and produced there " Sheep-Shearing 



in the Bavarian Highlands," his most important pict- 
ure. The scene is laid in a very old monastery. " The 
shearing is performed by women, who form themselves 
into bands, each having its forewoman. Having made 
their engagements early in the season, they go from 
town to town in their tramp of labor and of frolic. 
Starting from the southern section of Bavaria in early 
spring, they move forward as the season advances, 
shearing the sheep of their last year's coats. ' ' The pict- 
ure is well drawn, broadly yet carefully painted, and 
extremely well composed ; perhaps too well, for one 
cannot examine it closely without feeling that the artist 
has made an effort to bring all his resources to the 
front. Shirlaw exhibited this 
ambitious work first at 
Munich in 1876, where it 
was highly commended by 
artists. The next year he 
sent it to the National Acad- 
emy in New York, and in 
1878 to the French Exposi- 
tion, where it received an 
honorable mention. To the 
discredit of the " patrons of 
art" in this country, be it 
said, it is still unsold. It is 
such a fact as this that dis- 
courages our best painters, 
and drives them abroad to 
earn a living and make a 
reputation. Boughton, Mark 
Fisher, Hennessy, and Ma- 
grath are only a few of the 
names that may be men- 
tioned in this connection. 
Not one of them could earn 
his salt here. In England, 
each, in his own field, is es- 
teemed and successful. In 
New York, especially, is it 
true that wealthy picture- 
buyers fail in their duty to 
artists in this country. Too 
often they are afraid to de- 
pend upon their own judg- 
ment, and are wholly influ- 
enced in their purchases by 
the dealer in imported pict- 
ures, whose interest it is to 
depreciate American paint- 
ings, upon which no such 
profit can be made as on the 
works of European artists, 
whose selling prices are un- 
known here. One of the 
exceptions to this rule, how- 
ever, is to be found in the 
case of Mr. D. O. Mills, the 
banker, in the dining-room 
of whose Fifth Avenue home 
is to be found Shirlaw' s 
" Peace and Plenty," a 
superb processional frieze. 
This gentleman also, counts 
among his art possessions 
paintings by such Americans 
as David Neal, Bierstadt, F. 
E. Church, George Inness, 
and Alden Weir. Shirlaw's 
frieze is such an important 
and characteristic work that 
one cannot but regret, almost as much for his sake as 
for that of the public, that it is a fixture in a private 
house. It is sixty feet long and four feet high, and 
embraces the greatest variety of subjects, introducing 
men, women and children, birds, beasts, fruits, and 
flowers. 4 

Less important in size than his "Sheep Shearing" 
and "Tuning of the Bell," but among the best works of 
the artist, are " The Goose Girl," owned by Dr, W. P, 
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SKETCH BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 



Wesselhoeft, of Boston, and " Eager for the Fray." 
The former represents a girl descending a steep hill, 
driving a flock of geese before her. Here we see to 
perfection the grace of Shirlaw's drawing and his 
thorough knowledge of composition. There is a de- 
lightful sense of move- 
ment in the whole 
picture. The figures 
and the details of the 
landscape are clever- 
ly balanced : they fill 
the canvas without 
crowding it. An ad- 
mirable little painting 
of this same subject, 
by the way, is now on 
the artist's easel, and 
we like it rather better 
than the large one. 

The second-named 
picture, like that just 
noticed, is an " up- 
right " and is full of 
4 ' swing. ' ' A half-clad 
boy descending a hill 
is holding well in hand 
a dog which evidently scents game-and is pulling at 
the leash with all its might. It may be remarked that 
Shirlaw's first painting, presented by him to a soldiers' 
fair in 1861, bore the same name as this one ; but it 
was quite a different subject, representing a newsboy 
"squaring" at an antagonist whose shadow only is 
seen in the picture. 

During Shirlaw's seven years' sojourn in Munich he 
painted, in addition to the "Sheep-Shearing" and 
" The Tuning of the Bell, ".a large work called " Good 
Morning," which we have not seen, now in the gallery 
of the Buffalo Academy of Fine Arts. On his return . 
. to New York, he was heartily welcomed by the mem- 
bers of the Art Students' League, then only a year old, 
professors and pupils alike being glad to do him honor. 
They made him president, and he worked earnestly in 
its interest, until the work became too much for him to 
attend to, and he resigned in favor of Mr. William T. 
Chase. He still attended to the composition class, but 
would take no salary. Subsequently paid professors 
were appointed for ail the classes, and the League 
being now prosperous, he has retired from active con- 
nection with it, 'though retaining in it a warm interest. 

Mr. Shir- 
law has but 
lately return- 
ed from an- 
othersojourn 
in Europe, 
whe re he 
spent nine- 
teen months, 
making his 
head quar- 
ters princi- 
pally at Lon- 
d o n , Dor- 
drecht, and 
Fl oren ce. 
His latest 
1 mportant 
work in oil, 
n o w about 
finished, is 
"The Gos- 
sips" — a 
group of 
Dutch wom- 
en with brass 
cans and 
jugs, gath- 
ered around 
apicturesque 
town - pump 
with a dol- 
phin spout. 
The princi- 
pal group in 

the work is composed of six figures. One young 
woman, who kneels by the pump, has the floor and four 
auditors. On the left a girl is seated inattentive, 
while another is passing with a water jug down the 
street. Other figures are seen in the middle distance. 



MINIATURE PA1NIING. 



The attractiveness of some of the portraits accom- 
panying the article on Richard Cosway on another 
page of this department may stimulate some of our 
readers to attempt miniature painting. The practical 
aspect of the art, it may be remembered, was consid- 
ered in the November number of The Art Amateur. 
With the introductory suggestions there given, together 
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PORTRAIT SKETCH OF FRANK CURRIER. 



BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 



with the following hints condensed from an article by a 
miniature painter, originally published in The (London) 
Queen, the technical difficulties in the way of the novice, 
we venture to say, will not be found difficult to surmount. 
The softness of the miniature depends largely on the 
demi-tints that are used for joining the high lights and 




SHEEP SHEARING IN THE BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS. 



BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 



shadows ; the roundness on the reflections and shading. 
The gradation of lights into the shadows requires great 
care. A soft, beautiful gray for the purpose may be 
composed by a mixture of cobalt and light red ; a 
clearer one with ultramarine and carmine ; but the 



latter needs caution in use, as it gives a bright unnat- 
ural look to the flesh if used too strongly. This can be 
toned down by the addition of a little red — either light 
red or Venetian red. The shadows must be kept in- 
tact, and the reflections carefully preserved for the sake 
of solidity and roundness. A child's complexion will 
require more vermilion. The healthy hue noticeable 
in children should be 
much prized in minia- 
ture painting, as it 
greatly enhances the 
value of the picture. 
Children, too, more 
especially those who 
are of delicately refin- 
ed features, often have 
a transparent look 
about the forehead, 
which must be noticed 
and followed. 

The shape of the 
lips is very important. 
Many persons think 

the mouth the most expressive feature of the face. 
Some, indeed, give the palm to the eyes, but these, if 
wished, can be veiled by the eyelids, and so the pass- 
ing thought concealed from the observer. Not so with 
the mouth ; that cannot be hidden so easily from sight. 
The color of the eyes should be studied, the pale blue 
eyes put in with cobalt, for gray eyes a mixture of blue 
and red to suit the shade ; there are also deep violet 
eyes that will stand in need of a touch of carmine added 
to the blue. There are many variations in brown eyes 
—hazel, chestnut-brown, and dark brown. Those dark- 
est in color are still brown, the blackness depending on 
the darkness and length of the eyelashes, and the size 
of pupil. Never attempt to use any black in the eyes; 
a little lake added lo the brown will give the darkest 
shade admissible ; the pupil must be laid in with sepia. 
It will be found as a rule that the eyebrows and hair 
are of the same color ; but usually the eyebrows are of 
a darker shade. The arch of the eyebrows should be 
noticed ; some are straighter than others, some thicker 
in one particular part, but in all the thickest part is 
near the centre ; a well-formed eyebrow tapers off thin- 
ly. We all know how different hair is in texture and 
form ; a wavy or curly hair gives a softness to the face 
which smooth hair will not do. 

No part of a miniature should be finished off until 

the ivory is 
all covered 
in, as one 
color affects 
the appear- 
ance of an- 
other, and it 
is necessary 
to do this 
before decid- 
ing on what 
strength of 
tint is need- 
ed. 

The shad- 
ows of the 
hair must 
follow the 
forms it nat- 
urally takes. 
For black 
hair, a com- 
pound tint of 
% blue, indigo, 
red, and yel- 
1 o w . For 
brown, sepia, 
and a touch 
of lake if very 
dark ; burnt 
umber gives 
a chestnut- 
brown much 
admired. 
A d ress 
should be chosen suitable to the complexion, the color 
being that which will best harmonize and heighten 
it to the greatest advantage. For a fair-complexioned 
girl no dress could be prettier than soft, cloudy, white 
muslin, to be painted without any lay in, the ivory 
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itself forming a beautiful cream-white when shaded 
over. The folds must be made out in shadow color, 
which will require shading off with pearly- 
gray to the lights, that are put in with 
Chinese white. Ivory-black can be 
brought in here advantageously. Other 
tints will naturally have to be broken into 
the reflections of a white dress, as the 
objects surrounding it affect it more or 
less. Some of the prettiest miniatures 
are those with the dresses of white mus- 
lin, having a pale-colored sash, and a 
band in the hair to match ; the flesh- 
color of the neck and arms showing 
through adds to the effect. 

In all cases, white near the face is 
most becoming ; a soft white lace care- 
lessly tied round the throat, or thrown 
over the shoulders, takes off the heavi- 
ness of a dark or black dress. Black 
velvet should have its lights put in with 
shaded Chinese white. 

Avoid, if possible, any brilliant draper- 
ies ; they are unsuitable for the small 
space that can be given to them in a min- 
iature. For a person with a good figure, 
a dress with soft clinging folds shows it 
off to perfection. You will require some 
gum in your drapery, and also in the 
background ; but this is more for finish- 
ing off the dress. For materials having 
a shiny surface it will be found very use- 
ful ; it also gives a firm-looking texture 
that could not be obtained without it. 

A color for a background should be 
selected that will conduce to the beauty 
of the whole without interfering with the 
complexion and shade of drapery. A 
heavy dull background should always be 
shunned ; it may be as dark as you 
choose, such as Rembrandt painted, but 
a dirty-toned background would be the 
ruin of any picture, however well con- 
ceived in other respects. A beginner 
will certainly find it best to abstain from 
introducing any object into it, a neutral 
tint of gray or brown being the easiest 
to commence with ; a reddish tint broken 
into the brown suits most persons. A fair lady with 
a white dress should have a little blue sky toned down 



with a little gum in it ; while it is drying continue the eyes, and nostrils. Any shading that is required can be 
painting of the face and dress. The shading must be done by crossing lines obliquely, of the same shade a 

little stronger ; they should be of equal 
thickness, not one heavier than another, 
or the shadow will be uneven and rough. 
The touches may now be worked in 
with color mixed with very little gum ; a 
firm light touch will be required for these 
markings. Sepia should be used for the 
darkest touches on the eyebrows, eye- 
lashes, and corners of the eyes ; carmine 
and sepia for the mouth and nostrils. 
The expression can be altered to art in- 
definite extent simply by the form of the 
touches. The light in the eye is marked 
in with constant white. All lights on 
the picture should be left, not washed 
out afterward. 

Finish the hair next, still keeping the 
form intact, shading it gently to the fore- 
head so as to avoid all appearance of 
hardness. The dress can now be com- 
pleted, the background darkened, and 
the picture is ready for the final process 
of stippling. This is performed by fill- 
ing up with a small brush, charged with 
the same shade, all the interstices left by 
the paint not washing quite equally over 
the ivory ; the darker lines or N spots will 
thus be hidden, and a smooth surface 
obtained ; in some parts this might make 
it too dark, in which case the darkest 
spots must first be iemuved by the point 
of the brush slightly wetted, and then 
the shade can be filled in evenly. 




SEYMOUR HA DEN ON ETCHING. 



REDUCTION OF A CHARCOAL DRAWING BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 



well done, shadows deepened if necessary ; you may 
now find that, with the background washed in, they 



A Boston audience has had the honor 
of being the first to listen to the lectures 
on etching by Mr. Francis Seymour 
Haden in this country. He set forth very 
clearly the two methods of etching — that 
generally in use, and the new and con- 
tinuous process. In the former he ex- 
plained, there are three stages — the ex- 
ecutive, or drawing of the subject on the 
plate ; the engraving by chemical action, called biting, 
and the printing on paper. In the first the etcher 




REDUCTION OF A CHARCOAL DRAWING BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 



with soft, fleecy, gray clouds ; cobalt should be used 
for the sky and pearly-gray shading for the clouds ; 
this forms the prettiest background imaginable. 

Commence by laying in a wash of a desired color 



require it, and you can better determine what is to be 
their finished tint. The expression must be your par- 
ticular care at this portion of your work ; you will have 
to attend to the shadows at the corners of the mouth, 



chooses his subject, and decides upon the treatment he 
will give it. He considers the subject as a whole and 
with but slight reference to its details. Whatever 
capability or genius the artist may have and its peculiar 
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bent will appear in 
this. He must work 
with rapidity, thinking 
only of what he sees 
and the impression it 
makes upon him, with 
his attention not in the 
least drawn off from 
the mechanical condi- 
tions. He must take 
nature on the wing, 
catching each effect 
as it passes. 

Having finished the 
drawing upon the var- 
nish coat of the -metal 
plate the latter is 
placed in the mordant 
bath, which bites in 
the lines of the draw- 
ing, leaving the re- 
mainder of the plate 
protected by its var- 
nish coat untouched. 
From the plate after 
the biting in process 
is finished, the picture 
is printed. In draw- 
ing the lines they must 
be of equal thickness 
and produced by equal 
pressure. The process 
of stopping out, by 
which the drawing is 
gone over and cor- 
rected, and those lines 
painted out that should 
not remain, is a most 
important one, and 
• one upon which too 
much time cannot be 
spent. In the new or 
continuous process the 
prepared plate is 
placed in the mordant 
and the drawing there 
executed upon it, so 
that the biting goes on 
continuously with the 
drawing, as the lines 
that are first drawn 
are bitten most and 
those least that are 
made later. It is as 
if the lines were upon 
a series of planes, and 
the effect is to pre- 
serve much better the 
relative positions and 
values of the objects 
and the aerial per- 
spective. 

Mr. Haden explain- 
ed that he himself 
always uses this pro- 
cess, and thinks it 
much superior to the 
other. As the mor- 
dant may be of any 
degree of strength, 
the etcher may accom- 
modate it to his man- 
ner of working. He 
draws first the most 
prominent and impor- 
tant objects, giving 
them the largest, firm- 
est treatment possi- 
ble, the others follow- 
ing in the sequence of 
their planes. Of the 
two methods the first 
is intolerably weak 
and the last extremely 
difficult. He would 
not recommend or dis- 
courage either one, 
for everything depends 
upon the etcher, who 




DESIGN FOR A PANEL. 
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must choose that 
method best suited to 
his temperament. 
Better than either is 
to modify the last one 
by taking the plate 
out of the mordant 
occasionally and in- 
specting the general 
effect of the drawing. 
The collection of 
Mr. Haden 's works 
made by him for Mr. 
Frederick Keppel,with 
which he was intro- 
duced to the Lotos 
Club lately, presents a 
most striking and in- 
teresting display- 
Take, for example, 
the three etchings, 
" Shere Mill Pond," 
" Calais Pier," and 
" Erith Marshes," the 
one full of exquisite 
detail, the second of 
striking power, the 
last giving with a few 
touches the sense of 
boundless air and 
space. Of " Shere 
Mill Pond " Hamer- 
ton says that with a 
single exception by 
Claude, the " Bou- 
vier," it is the finest 
landscape etching in 
the world, and it is 
not surprising that it 
is one of the most 
popular of Mr. Ha- 
den's works. The scene 
is not only a charm- 
ing composition, but it 
is carried as far as the 
etching needle and 
acid can go. The 
delicacy and richness 
of the foliage, the 
beauty of the water, 
the force and vigor of 
the flying duck, give a 
sense of completeness 
which appeals irresist- 
ibly to the collector. 
Mr. Haden, however, 
places less value on it 
from an artistic point 
of view than on such 
plates as the " Essex 
Farm*' and " A Lan- 
cashire River," al- 
though he admits that 
to render such detail 
again would be beyond 
his power. The value 
of etching to the etch- 
er, however, lies in its 
suggestiveness of form 
and not in its render- 
ing of detail, and this 
explains Mr. Haden 's 
preference. In the 
various states in which 
the " Calais Pier" is 
shown, his preference 
for that impression in 
which the sky is re- 
moved indicates the 
same endeavor to ac- 
complish much with 
as little use of the 
needle as possible. 
To put it briefly, he 
works with his brains 
rather than with his 
hands. It is proper to 
speak of Mr. Haden' s 
preference in this re- 
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spect, since it was this impression which he selected 
to represent the " Calais Pier" at the reception to him 
by the Lotos Club. In giving the sense of space and 
atrial effects, there is much in common between Mr. 
Haden and Turner. This is well illustrated in the 
'* Erith Marshes," with its feeling of immense dis- 
tance. There is something of this, too, in the 
Greenwich plate, in which the hospital appears with as 
stately a grace as the palaces of Carthage. Students 
who have the opportunity to observe the trial proofs of 
this plate, as also of the " Windsor," will find much to 
interest them in Mr. Haden's way of w.orking. His 



that the plate of " Shere Mill Pond " was destroyed by 
him after the two hundred and tenth impression had 
been taken, although a London dealer offered him forty 
guineas for one corner. 



LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 



DESCRIPTIVE LABELS ON PICTURES VS. CATALOGUES 
—SIR EDMUND BECKETT AND THE ARCHITECTS. 



London, November 16, 1882. 
One of the points mooted at our late annual Social 
Science Congress, in the Art Section, was the small but 



This state of things is not confined to galleries or 
museums where the proceeds of the sale of a catalogue 
are an object ; it exists in many places where the pro- 
fessed intention is to enlighten the public without pay- 
ment. In other cases, such as the South Kensington 
Museum, the labels are full and careful, the studied 
composition of experts. For some reason or other the 
very reasonable and commendable suggestion made at 
the congress, that labels should be attached to pictures 
pointing out their merits, and conveying a little informa- 
tion respecting them, raised quite a flutter of opposi- 
tion. I have not been able to ascertain, and I have 
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revisions principally con- 
sist in removing all lines 
it is possible to remove, 
and in massing his blacks 
in the foreground. 

The most profitable of 
Mr. Haden's etchings has 
been the "Agamemnon/* 
which association has 
linked with the Te'me'- 
raire. Nothing more 
beautiful in water has 
ever been done with the 
etching needle. The 
drawing of the old vessel 
is full of interest both to 
the amateur and to the 
student. Mr. Hamerton 
has called attention to 
the way in which the 
shading has been sug- 
gested, by the disposition 
of the lines, producing 
the effect by a method 
which otherwise would 
be false. Of the profit 
of the ** Agamemnon" it 
has been estimated that 
Mr, Haden received fif- 
teen dollars a in mute for 
every minute employed 
on it. To these must be 

added the " Sunset in Tipperary," a dry point etching, 
marked with great richness of tone, " Challow Farm," 
" Sawly Abbey," " Wareham Bridge, ; ' and one of his 
rare figures, the portrait of his grandfather. It should 
be known that Mr. Haden's etchings are all printed in 
his own house, and that they all bear his name in pen- 
cil. In conclusion, it may be added, in illustration of 
the conscientious spirit in which Mr. Haden works, 




LEAD-PENCIL SKETCHES BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 

not unimportant one of labelling adequately the works of 
art exhibited in public galleries. Practice varies greatly. 
In some cases if an unlearned man walk into a pre- 
sumedly educational gallery of paintings and objects of 
art he will find next to no assistance in his efforts at 
self-culture, the catalogue being little but titles and 
numbers. If he cannot spare sixpence or a shilling 
for the catalogue, he may grope in absolute darkness. 



not been able to conceive, 
why this was so. Surely' 
it is an obviously good 
course. If any of the 
cognoscenti are offended 
by the didactic or patro- 
nizing look of such a 
course, they can surely 
take refuge in the reflec- 
tion that the information 
is not intended for such 
superior beings as they 
are, and omit to read the 
superscriptions. For the 
ordinary being I make 
bold to say that a label 
with full particulars, such 
as is used at South Ken- 
sington, is too desirable 
to admit of doubt ; and 
that a catalogue should 
not only give particulars, 
but contain hints to 
prompt the appreciation. 
If the choice lies between 
enlightening the many 
and conciliating the self- 
sufficiency of the few, 
there should be no hesi- 
tation in going for the 
former course. I can ' 
conceive no more inter- 
esting task for a Wyke Bayliss, or even a Ruskin, than 
the drawing up of such a catalogue for public galleries 
where the collection is permanent. And this view 
seems to have prevailed at the Social Science Congress, 
though the formal motion which expressed it was with- 
drawn." A still better practice would be that which is 
not unknown to our aforesaid Wyke Bayliss and some 
others, of conducting parties round galleries, and de- 
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